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cannot be macb adulterated vritb- 
oot sensibly altering its fluidity, 
and the fraud being easily detected 
in other ways. 

Ivory and indigo might also seem 
proper for this same purpose, as ivory 
is still more valuable than qnickailvcr. 
and iudigo about twice the price of 
it ; but the (irst could not be divided 
into less thant whole teeth, without 
lessening, its value ; and there are so' 
many ditierent sorts of indigo, that 
it would be difficult to have them 
known generally enough for common 
•use. 

Ivory would however answer very 
well for the subject of notes of the 
description mentioned, but it is pro- 
bable thatjleather would be still better 
for this purpose, as it is of more gene- 
ral utility, is in greater plenty, and 
being weight for weight about the 
same price as wrought copper, 
would not require moch space for a 
bulk of great value. Refined sugar 
in loaves, if kept in a dry place, 
would also be fit for this use, being 
an object of general consumption. 

A few years ago, a circumstance 
occurred in Waferfoi'd, which in a 
good measure shewed how useful a 
plan of this kind would be to the 
public, and in a manner gave an 
example of it by anticipation. A ban- 
ker in that city stopped payment, who 
had a large warehouse for the sale of 
hardv\are, and some other articles, 
carried on either in his own name, 
or that of bis brother, I do not now 
exactly remember which; a brother 
of his" also dealt in groceries to a 
laige amount, in which business the 
banker was supposed to have some 
concern likewise; on the stoppage, 
notes to a certain amount (I think 
all under £5.) were received in pay- 
ment at those warehouses for any ar- 
ticles wanted: and notwithstanding 
the hurry caused by the crowds 
anxious ior payment, very little loss 
or inconvenience was occasioned by 



this mode of payment, and I am 
sure none at all would, but for the 
hurry. I speak on this point from 
experience, for I had some of these 
small notes at that time, and can 
testily, that I lost nothing at all by 
receiving goods instead of cash for 
Ibem. 

Perttiit me in concluding to hope, 
that presenting this communication 
for publication without more pre- 
paration, will not be deemed dis- 
respectful to your readers; the hints 
thrown out here, if of any use, ap- 
pearing likely to be of more service, 
by being speedily made known, than 
by being kept back for some weeks 
longer, for the saike of giving them a 
better form. 

In what has been asserted here 
relative to notes, nothing is meant 
to the prejudice of bankers individu- 
ally; country bankers partictilarly,be- 
ing obliged to be furnished with notes 
of the national bank, may be more 
considered as fellow-sufttirers from 
the present system of paper curren- 
cy, than as aiding it: neither can 
the company of the national bank 
be justly blamed for the use thejr 
make of their privileges: but injus- 
tice and truth, the whole repiehen- 
sion should fall on those ministers, 
who, for their own purposes, and 
through a mistaken policy, have 
given, and still continue to bankers, 
a power resembling liiat of those 
fabled magicians, who by writing 
cabalistical characters on paper, 
could transfer the property of others 
into their <wn coflers, and change a 
fertile and populous country into a 
desolate wilderness, B. 



To the Editor of the Belfast Magazine, 



SIR, 

IN a late number of your Maga- 
zine, Mr. Jinsor is quoted as re- 
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proadiing the people in general for 
their little inclination to political re- 
form, and his reviewer seems to co- 
incide in the propriety of the re- 
mark. I am disposed to think the 
observatiott arises from a superficial 
view of human nature, and that this 
disinclination to change is the bal- 
last which can alone gis'c a proper 
degree of steadiness, in the agita- 
tion and fluctuations of life. 

The truth appears to be, that in 
mind there is a vis inertiic as well 
as in matter. This resistance to 
change seems to be a general law of 
nature, and human nature, far from 
forming any exception lo it, is 
included in this law. The more we 
know of the laws of matter, the def;p- 
er we shall penetrate into the na- 
ture of mind. The study of medi- 
cine, taken in its most extensive sense, 
will be found the master-key into 
the mysteries of metaphysics, and 
such a physician as Dr. Hart- 
ley, is best qualified to become the 
clearest and most satisfactory me- 
taphysician. The great and com- 
prehensive law of association will 
be found but a variety or additional 
exemplification of the still more ge- 
neral law of attraction, and those 
theories of mind, which begin up- 
on the supposition of it not possess- 
ing a single quality in common, but 
all its qualities contrary to those of 
matter, will end in confusion worse 
confounded, like the theories of the 
world before the discovery of the 
Copernican system. 

it appears to be a law of our na- 
ture, that every repetition creates a 
facility of action. The frequent 
repetition of action occasions a ha- 
bit which renders the subscqtieut re- 
petitions more easy, and the' action 
niore certain. An action once re- 
peated is an approximation to a ha- 
bit. All our nature illustrates the 
line of Shakcspear, pcihaps the 



best moral philosopher that ever ex' 
is ted — 
" How use doth breed a habit in a man.* 

If there be, by repetition, a facility 
of action in one way, there will arise 
a difficti/ty, proportionally increased 
according to the frequency of repe- 
tition, of acting in any other man- 
ner, It is this greater facility in 
doing what has been already done, 
and greater difficulty in altering a 
course of action, which t€nds to pre- 
serve uninterrupted, the order and 
regularity of all the vital, natural, 
and animal functions, and in general 
the tenor and continuily, if I may so 
speak, of human nature. It is thus 
a character is formed by a nation, 
which is only the collection of the 
habits of individuals, and without 
such habits, a people would always 
continue children, or changelings; 
a word which classes the disposi- 
tion to change, with the extremity of 
folly. 

" All men," savs Herodotus, "are 
tenacious of their own customs. 
Darius once sent for such of the 
Greeks as were dependent on his 
power, and asked them what re- 
ward would induce them to eat the 
bodies of their deceased parents. 
They replied, that no sum coulH 
prevail on them to commit such a 
deed. In the presence of the same 
Greeks, who by an interpreter were 
informed of what had passed, he 
.sent also for the Callatix, a people 
of India, known to eat the bodies 
of their parents. He asked them for 
what sum they would consent to 
burn the bodies of their jjarents.? 
The Indians were disgusted at the 
question, and intreatcd him to for- 
bear such language." 

It is long after reason is convinced, 
before habit, either individual or 
national, can he broken. The fa- 
mous Higumunt against high roads, is 
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universally applied :— " Our fore- 
fathers weiU through the dirt, and 
^yby should not ive f" A Kcii expe- 
rience always brings along with it 
a degree of hazard and micertuinty 
with respect to the event, which in- 
disposes the generality of mankind 
from too readily adopting it. Ilobbes 
said, by v>ay of accusation, that 
men follow one another like sheip, 
in the trodden |5ftth, and, added he, 
"if I had bestowed as nnjch tirne in 
reading, as men of letters, 1 siiould 
have laeen as i^^iioranl as ih:i/ arc." 
Indeed the art of printing, uiu'er 
one point of view, may be said to 
have repressed what iscaded orini- 
liality, by pre-octupyiiig the miiid 
with a train of borrowed ideas, and 
it requires very considerable ener- 
gy, and innate vigour, to spring out 
of the beaten track, and bv doing so, 
it is ten to one that you MX into the 
ditch. Were every farmer to follow 
implicitly the schen)es ol'agricultuiiil 
theorists, mankind would long ago 
have starved for want of bread. 'I'he 
first adventurers ill any real improve- 
ment generally fall a sacrifice behne 
their schemes have ripened into any 
maturity, and o))eraie as a warning 
against the imitation r.i their exam- 
ple. All change should have llit be- 



nefit of experience, and therefore 

oiiglit to be very gradually progres- 
sive. 

Two great ))arties divide, and dis- 
tract Europe. One party wish to 
maintain the establislicd order, mo- 
mentous in power, and property, 
willing to shackle accident, and bolt 
up change, the great mass of landed 
and mercantile wealth, the vast nia- 
jfirity of all professions, the numer- 
ou,^ adherents to governninnt, the ud- 
vanced in years, the timid in spi- 
rit, the contented in (iispoiiiion, -avA 
in fine, all those who \vish not to 
r!S(jue the presetit for eventual good. 
It is not then matter of surprise, 
that such a ponderous, and patient 
part of everv coinnniniiy,- should 
preponderate against the young, the 
sanguine, the enihnsiaslic, i\;,ainst 
the few, comparatively lew, who 
uutvilling to nait for ihc gradttal 
melioration of their species, devoie 
their time, and their talents their 
properties, and often their lives, to 
accelerate the prugress of human 
improvement. Ah ' the bioekiieads, 
ler thein wait-^-let them keep their 
tuiuds to themselves, tlieir hands 
in their pockets, autl their heads up- 
on then- sluiuklers. A. P. 
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MEMOIR or THE REV. GEORGE WALKER. 
Cvntinuidfrom j,, 437, No. XXIX. 

IVe hax-e to npoloi^nc to our readers 
Jor the length of this article of 
biography. Mr. Walker himself 
hud an intcre~ii)ig character, in't^i, iih 
there was imich to admire und tniitatc. 
Jiiapoliticf, the' sampleof better da^.'i, 
require republicatoti in this day of 
upaihy ; and the present number af- 
Jwds a good account of the appli- 



catirii of disxeniers to parliament 
to he reiiered Jrom the disabilities 
xindv.r \clnch u'lejj labour, on account 
<f their reliaioits opinions ; a sub- 
ject inlimutcty connected, tv/.th the 
cause of religious liberty, but ivhick 
lies too much nCitkcted at present : 
yet it is of far more importance, than 
the receiving of a deini-establishineni 
for the dissenting clergy, and the 
principles of dissent are much more 
iiitmiitely CQimcted with it. 



